P.N.E.U. NOTES. 

Altrincham and Bowdon Branch, Feb. 4, address from the Rev, 
F Wainwright, M.A., on “ Character, and What to Do with It, from an 
Educational Point of View." I. What Character is : a) meaning of the 
word V) history of the thing ; (<> urgency and value of the quality. 

I What to do with it : (a) elicit it ; (») educate it 5 (c) develop ,t. “ Let 

us' educate our mothers,” for they have the making of character was the 
key-note of an address which was received with much mterest.-Hon Sec., 

Belgravia and Westminster Branch, Feb. 7, Miss Emily Lordi 
eave a most interesting lecture on “The Early Training of Children by 
Kindergarten Methods.” The Rev. G. H. Ellison, Vicar of St. Gabriel’s, 
took the chair. Miss Lord pointed out that Froebel’s system of using the 
child’s natural instinct of play trained and developed his senses without 
overtaxing his attention, and that children gain valuable habits of observa- 
tion and attention from the use of Froebel’s gifts- Hon. Sec., The Lady 

Isabel Margesson. . 

Bournemouth Branch. A course of six lectures on The Hygiene of 
Childhood,” by Miss E. A. Barnett, joint-authoress of “New Life, its, 
Genesis and Culture,” &c. Feb. 9, Lecture I., “Structure: the Soul’s, 
Environment ; the External and Internal Skeletons,” &c. Feb. 16, Lec- 
ture II., “Functions: Life’s Meaning; Voluntary and Involuntary Move- 
ments ; Vital Functions,” &c. Feb. 23, Lecture III., “Sense and the 
Senses ; Individual Capabilities ; Care of Organs,” &c.— Hon. Sec., Mrs. 
Nankivell. 

Bradford Branch, Jan. 14, Mr. Oscar Browning gave an address of 
singular power and interest on u The Place of Greek in Modern Education 
(sec p. 1). The Rev. W. H. Keeling, M.A., in the chair. Feb. 4, Mr. T. G. 
Rooper, read a delightful paper on “ Home or School ? Domestic 

versus Boarding-school Education.” The chairman, the Rev. W. H. Keeling* 
Professor Armitage, Dr. Rabagliatti, and Mr. Arthur Burrell took part in the 
discussion which followed. — Hon. Sec., Mrs. Arthur Briggs. 

Cheltenham Branch, Feb. 19 (P.N.E.U. and Teachers' Guild com- 
bined), Miss Beale read a most interesting and suggestive paper on u The 
Science of Time,” showing by means of diagrams how the chronological idea* 
so to speak, may be trained in children almost from their infancy. — Hon. 
Sec. (P.N.E.U.), Mrs. Rice-Wiggen. 

Forest-Gate Branch, Jan. 19, the Rev. Edward Wynne, M.A., in the 
chair. Miss E. A. Barnett gave a most interesting address, setting forth the 
urgency and the importance of the work that lies before the P.N.E.U., and 
the claims the Society has upon the support of every thoughtful parent.— 
Hon. Sec., Mrs. Edward Wynne. 

Hampstead and St. John's Wood Branch, Jan. 27, Mr. H. Perrins, 
in the chair. Mrs. Ormiston-Chant gave an address, to a most appreciative 
audience, on “ The Books our Children Read, and Why.” “ Children like 
simplicity and vividness in the books they read, and justice in the stories.' 
Peb. 26, An address on “The Formation of Habit,” by Miss Helen 
Webb, M.D. — Hon. Sec., Miss C. Playne. 


PARENTS’ REVIEW 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF HOME-TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life." 

THE 1 EACHING OF CHRONOLOGY. 

By Dorothea Beale, 

Principal of the Cheltenham Ladies' College. 

So teach me to number my days, that I may apply my heart unto 
wisdom. 

How far this little candle sheds its beams. 

It is a much disputed matter how vve shall begin to teach 
history. I think the practical teacher will say there is nothing 
like the stories of antiquity— of the world’s childhood — for the 
early education of the childhood of to-day. The delightful tales, 
e.g., of the Odyssey, as related by Hawthorne in his “ Tangle- 
wood Tales,” or the stories of Arthur and Charlemagne, related 
with all the little touches which the true artist— one who loves 
the little ones — knows how to introduce, will form the best 
groundwork for history to the child ; these awaken the imagina- 
tion and save him from ever becoming a Casaubon, a Dryasdust. 

But, on the other hand, there is much to be said for the 
view recently enunciated by the Emperor William, that children 
should begin with their own times and read history backwards. 
We want & to give reality to history by showing that it is not 
something remote, to be found in books only ; we want to show 
that the life of each child forms part of history ; then we may 
lead him on to see that the whole world is different for each 
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, 1- A hotter for each noble life, and to feel quite 

man that has lived, better ^ wor id with some work 

early that God has sent hm, mto^ ^ ^ ^ ^ wQrk No( 

ready for him, an la words, but endeavour, by 

* hat 1 "t? child- life C immediate relations with the history 
bringing the cl rea lise this as the reflective powers 

of hisown^me to^elph ^ nQt tQ stimulate prematurely 

develop. We r1 - « He shall grow up as a tender 

T Tdl^rlrM "the ^perfect child, L Froebel's 
feaching was a sermon on that text. But the true educator will, 
n planting the first seeds ol thought on any subject, bear 
“j£d the fater developments, without actually presenting these 

to the mind of the child. 

The obiect of an Educational Union to which both parents 
and teachers belong is, as I understand it, to help us to see 
better how school and home can work in union and supplement 
one another. I propose, therefore, to explain a system long 
used in our college, but which is even more suitable for home 
teaching than for the school— at least in its initial stages. 

The Methode Mnemonique Polonaise is much valued in 
France. It was introduced to my notice more than thirty 
years ago, and used by me first at Queen s College, London. 

It can be adapted to various purposes, but I shall dwell 
now on its applications as a record of time, and show the 
different ways in which it can be used by little children, though 
it is equally well adapted for Tom Brown at Oxford (who seems 
to have used it) and for the mature student of history. It may 
be made for little ones into a system of object lessons, of 
hieroglyphics, if you will, which appeal to the childish imagina- 
tion, and help him to realise something of the proportion of 
things, and, whilst looking at the world, as each of us must, 
from our own “pin-point,” yet see life in relation to the lives 
of others. 

The practice of representing to the eye by means of diargams 
the facts of science, physical and social, is becoming more 
common : we have jagged lines indicating fluctuations in the 
winds or in the stocks : in an American record which has 
been sent to me, there are coloured squares representing the 
thousands of children who are regular in their attendance at 
school, black squares standing for the defaulting thousands. 
By such means we can see at a glance what the mind finds it 
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about the limit of man’s lifV a 1° ° tlme ' Since ioo years is 

in history, vve take for bioaraphy^? 117 ?^ ° f Centuries 
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Now this may represent the life of a man or that of a cen- 
tury. To a little child it should stand at first for the former, 
and as we must proceed from the known to the unknown, for his 
own life. The first square stands for the time before he is a 
year old—*.*., the year “ nought ” of his life , the second square 
for the time when he is one year old, and so we mark the squares 
accordingly. The first line gives the first decade of life, in the 
second line we have all the tens, in the third all the twenties, 
and so on ; whilst, looking vertically downwards, we have in the 
first row all the numbers ending with zero ; in the second those 
ending with one, and so on. A child very quic y t ) ar '' s 
read on a blank chart the number corresponding to any square 
in the century of squares ; a line somewhat thicker is given 
down tlTe Sre to help the eye, and it is easy to remember 
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that the fifty comes just beyond the central horizontal line and 

five beyond the central vertical line 

Now as soon as the child is able to understand it I would 
rule such a square and put it into a little glazed frame with a 
removable back, say a transparent slate , it would be well to 
have the frame oblong, so that there may be room along the 
left side to make a few entries of anniversary days. Then I 
would put in the events of the child’s life. Let me give speci- 
mens. Mary is fourteen. On the top of the frame stands 
« Mary Jones, December 20, 1876.” In the first square of Mary’s 
chart is a little yellow star : a new life has come to light, and 
faint yellow paint covers the first fourteen squares, not yet the 
fifteenth, which is the one passing away. In the fourth square 
is another star : Harold makes his appearance, and his birthday 
is in the margin. In the next square there is a black circle, 
like a star or sun eclipsed— that is grandpapa’s death. The 
next year school life begins for Mary in the Kindergarten — shall 
we have a little plant just peeping above the ground ? A ship 
will tell of the year that papa and mamma sailed for India and 
left their children ; another, in the opposite direction, will tell of 
their return some years later. 

In the next line Mary enters on her eleventh year ; she is ten 
years old, and has done with the units. She is to go now to 
school ; but before she goes, on the first morning, her chart is 
taken from its frame, perhaps a simple doorway drawn, or some- 
thing more picturesque, and the day entered in the margin, and 
a few words of prayer offered that she may there learn things 
which will make her truly wise ; and each year as the birthday 
comes round the blanks are diminished, new events are added, 
over one more square the yellow light extends. 

I am sure parents will devise some very beautiful horoscopes, 
which may take the place of those wonderful framed samplers 
of old times, which it will be a joy to their children to look at in 
later life, as they remember the birthday addition each year, the 
sorrows and the joys there noted down, the prayers of the 
family for each new-comer, and the marriage days. 

When the child has learnt the use of such a chart, he may 
be led on to fit these private records into the world’s history. 
Now we can begin to speak of centuries. It will be easy for 
children to think of the century as a man who dies a hundred 
years old— who dies as the last minute of the year of 99 expires. 


relation shown to the chhffs^ ow^ ifff ^ the ce ^ury ; and its 

to J 37, and there she puts a crown Th ° n Chart fifty years 

nen the story might be 
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I put in a few marks to illustrate 1815, battle of Waterloo, a flag; 1819, Queen's 
birth, a star; 1820, George IV., a crown; 1830, William IV.; 1837, Accession; 
1840, Marriage ; V and A linked and another V following — i.e. the birth of another 
Victoria ; W the birth of the Prince of Wales ; and the initials of the other children 
are marked. The flag marks the Russian War ; the cross the death of the Prince 
Consort ; the linked letters stand for marriages. Foreign events could be put in later 
■ — e.g . , the Franco-German War, &c. 


told of the Queen’s early life, and all those familiar incidents 
which give to historical people a personal life (the principal 
ones are marked in the proper squares) : for instance, the 
Queen’s marriage j the birth and marriage of the Empress 
Victoria ; the birth and marriage of the Prince of Wales ; the 
death of Prince Albert, &c. 
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Later what are called historical events, as opposed to 
biographical, are more prominent-^., the Russian War, the 
Indian Mutiny, the first Great Exhibition, and striking contem- 
porary events. The history of the Queen’s life involves that of 
her predecessor, her sailor uncle William, and so on, back to 
the beginning to George, her grandfather ; the Battle of 
Waterloo brings in Napoleon, the Revolution, &c. 

I venture to think that a child who begins history thus— 
not at the Creation, nor even at the Christian era, but at his 
own “ nativity ’’—will get to understand it better than if he tried 
to survey the world from any other “pin-point ” in time. 

But when one century has been thus treated, I would place 
before the child a map, in which the eighteen Christian centuries 
are brought together thus on a small scale with some charac- 
teristic to give it individuality : 


1st 

Christianity 

2nd 

Good 

Emperors 

3rd 

Military 

despotism 

4th 

Constantine 

5th 

Fall of Rome 

6th 

Barbaric 

Wars 

i 7ih 

Mahomet 

8th 

Charlemagne 

9th 

Alfred 

10 th 

Feudalism 

nth 

Hildebrand 

1 2 th 

Crusades 

13 th 

Schoolmen 

I4th 
Rise of 
Middle-class 

15th 

Renaissance 

1 6th 

Reformation 

17th 

Religious 

Wars 

18th 

Political 

Wars 

19 th 

Revolution 

20th 


Later, we should make such a chart on a larger scale, and 
with room for ruling and marking important events. We use 
charts coloured for various periods of English History—^., the 
Roman occupation, the various Royal Houses* The four 
periods of five centuries each, form good divisions for Modern 
History. In the first line we have, roughly, from Augustus to 
t e Fall of Rome, and in England the period of Roman occu- 
pation. In the second line we have the period of barbarian 
settlements— tribes are changing into nations. In the third 


* Students’ Chronological Maps. Bell & Sons. 3s. 6d. 
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fourth Mo7ern S ffistory. the Medi$val period. I n the 

given to Enghsh^HLstory, ^ eventT^rf^ 1)r ° minence sh °“ld be 

events in COlltemnnron^.. . 1 • 


bcinj very gradually introduced'’ o ^ Contt ™P ora "«> u s history 
01 Wing out a map of historv from 1“ g °° d ° f ,his P la " 
15 the well-read and cutaM ^ P ° int of vi ™. 
work-can do exact!., .1“ U ' ed . m0thCT «" <■« excellent 


work-can do exactly what Z n™, Can do ««llent 
having that systematic l-nr l 1 SCh °° wants done,— without 

-hooi-teacher^ br^p^fo^LsTh;^," 1 ' 

sister, with the H-mt-e k^r 1 33 1 hus the mother or 

episode n,ost ?a m ,t r ,?t' C t h h e e r 'fr:; y e Ch °r S' ^ « 
events, which are given out of their historical ‘orfe 

Tad h g,rl k tO ; Vh0 ™ hiS lOTdship «*• kindly showing thing y he 
Pharaoh?^ dW y °“ 

ntistress, - did you kno^O^n e £ £ £ 

things are fitted into their places, there will be preparation for 
the systematic teaching of later school and college life. 

ri ^ U PP OSe t * le m °ther had been reading Stanley’s “ Eastern 
Church.” She might give that dramatic description of the 
Council of Nicaea, or scenes from the catastrophe of the fifth 
century, which is specially well described in Shepherd’s “ Fall 
of Rome,” and made vivid in the narrative of Kingsley’s 
“ Hypatia.” In connection with the second line would come 
the Arthurian, Carlovingian, and Alfred legends, the life of 
Mahomet, the formation of the future European States, 
ready to become “ Christendom,” and able to unite in common 
warfare against the common foe. Sir James Stephen’s essay on 
Hildebrand* will give life to the eleventh century ; the final set- 
tlement of the Northmen in England, as related in the Bayeux 
tapestry, will interest old and young. Then come stories of the 
Crusaders. In the thirteenth century we have the history of St. 
Louis so beautifully related by the Sieur de Joinville. Michelet’s 
“ History of France ” gives most interesting accounts of the 
Albigensian Crusade under De Montfort. Then comes the 
foundation of the orders of the Friars, the Salvation Army of 

* Essays in Ecclesiastical History. 
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that date, and the suppression of the Templars. Later, Shake- 
speare’s plays, Scott’s novels, all will fit in* White’s “ Eighteen 
Christian Centuries ” is invaluable for such lessons, and, above 
all, it creates an appetite for more. Gibbon s ponderous style 
is quite unsuitable for the young, to say nothing of other objec- 
tions, but there is a useful abiidgment. IVIilmans Latin 
Christianity” is most useful. Such books as IVIiss Yonges 
« Cameos,” and “Landmarks,” and many historical tales, will 
come in useful. 

Now for apparatus. For elder children I have had a little 
book prepared which contains much on which I cannot touch 
in an article. But to little children I give blank sheets, which 
they can paint and colour, and for some time we let them 
mark in important events of English history alone ; at first 
making very distinct marks, and colouring the chart for different 
periods. Into this framework we can subsequently introduce 
contemporary events abroad. The child would learn first only 
English kings, as she would the shape of a constellation. 

In France movable beads are used to mark the different 
events : this I have found an excellent plan for little children at 
home. Or children can mark in events with the pencil. Then 
a game can be made by a number of children trying who can 
set up most quickly the dates agreed on in the model chart — 
white, black, and other coloured counters representing different 
sovereigns, &c. ; or small chessmen may stand for kings, chess 
castles for sieges, chess bishops for churchmen, knights for 
war, pawns for famous men. Older pupils like to make a 
pictorial chart for themselves. I have one giving the reign 
of Queen Mary: 1 5 5 3» her accession, and a picture of the 

Tower, to which Northumberland and others were sent; i554> 
block telling of executions consequent on Wyatt’s rebellion, and 
a dove with an olive branch to tell of Philip’s intercession for 
Elizabeth ; 1555, there is a picture of a martyr at the stake : and 
a hand in flames for Cranmer ; 1557, a scroll stands for the first 
covenant in Scotland, and a sword for the war with France ; 
1558, a heart with the word Calais reminds us of Mary’s words, 
and a crown marks the accession of Elizabeth. 


„ „ . V f hlt f S El S hteen Christian Centuries.” Blackwood. 6s. Beale’s 

r eX , ??. History-’ ( 2 s. 6d.) gives, in a compact form, outlines of 

ueneral History, contemporary sovereigns, literary works, discoveri. s, &c. 


XYI. CENTURY CHART. 
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• 39 

simply write in words anythin? they wish ^ hnes - and they 

xxxt or *» 

ce„t u ; y . The crommay m\rr t rr Char ' ° f the s ««"th 
Edward VI Marv Fli/^K fv, i dCce ssion of Henry VIII 

S a„ A d r “ ad t a h 'T ba , t,le ° f Zutp, ’ m ' “ d Sir Philip sX: 
r . ’ d . n the last line an important literary decade— the 

rst publication of the three books of *• The Faerie Queene • - 
Shakespeare s first poems and first plays; Bacon’s Essays, and 
Hookers Ecclesiastical Polity. The Fleur de Lys marks the 
French Kings, Francis I., Henry II., the husband of Catherine 
de Medicis, and her three sons. Lastly, the accession of 
Henry IV. 

The Maltese cross marks the accession of the holy Roman 
emperor, Charles V., and his successors. The crescent, the 
advance of Mahommedan power in Europe under Soleyman the 
Magnificent, and in India under Baber. The daggers point to 
the assassination of Guise, Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
the assassination of William of Orange, followed soon after by 
that of Henry III. In Church History the crosses mark the 
Diet of Worms, the sanction of the order of Jesuits by the Pope, 
the Council of Trent, and the Edict of Nantes, which marked 
the temporary pacification in France. 

How valuable some such tabulated knowledge is as a basis of 
historical teaching, all who have tried the system are agreed. 
The chief advantages of this system over every other memorta 

X rhltTt forms a framework which from the first saves 

“SLI, —-I™" v— "" 

countries, yet . easily remembered. 

4 . It is compact inform, so that it can 
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to use 


of any event is not retained, y e t 
, Even if the P re f se ““"i as 'familiar to the mind as the 
the general position becoi of Europe, 

relative positions of place* P learnt in then' youth 

I am sure those who have ^ ^ as they go on t 

the chart will never d'seard find that the way m wh. eh events 

about the philosophy of hI > . most helpful and sugges- 

present themselves Jo « ««*> ^ uestions> - « Brewer's Gu.de," 
tive. The day of Man,, ^ - in the WO rk of education, 

and “ Pinnock’s Cateclusms *> the ch ; e f work of the educator 
and we have learned to e them sQ that they can fit into 

is not to give facts, but to o 

the “forms of thought. . than one poet of our 

In the beautiful myth with . wh.ch mo^ p jn ^ 

day has made us fami .ar, wc . t p i e 0 f Aphrodite, and 

course of her wanderings camejo the J? ^ a „ d 

there the goddess assign diligence and obedience 

perhaps, omfof the teachings unfolded - ^my.h-the supreme 

thro t 

whfoh that which seems chaos is transformed into a Kosmos, and 
we are able to think God’s thoughts after Him? ____ 

Books and ruled charts will be sent to applicants post free at the following rates : 3s.6d. 
book at 2s 6d.; ruled papers id., or 9!. the dozen. Larger sheets accoiding 
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THE CHRIST OF ALL. 

Bv the Hon. Lady Welby. 

1 1 1 itten after reading Prof \ Huxley's Article on Agnosticism 
(“ XIXth Century ” February , 1889.) 

... I had, and have, the firmest conviction that I never left the 4 vera 
v ^ a> the straight road ; and that this road led nowhere else but into the 
dark depths of a wild and tangled forest. 

“ And though I have found lions and leopards in the path ; though I have 
made abundant acquaintance with the hungry wolf, that ‘ with privy paw 
devours apace and nothing said/ as another great poet says of the ravening 
beast ; and though no friendly spectre has even yet offered his guidance, I 
was, and am, minded to go straight on, until I either come out on the other 
side of the wood, or find there is no other side to it, at least, none 
attainable by me.” — P. 183. 


O, we could preach Thee in a thousand tongues ! 
The self-same Christ in whom alone man is ; 
The very Reason of the denying cry, 

Protest of Thine own spirit in our hearts. 


We learn of Thee our manhood, as the Sum, 
Of all we see as better than Thou art ! 

Better? Nay; nobler, truer and more pure 
Than utmost word of faithful martyr-saint 
Is that we need as symbol for Thee— Trut 1, 
Thou, very spring of searchings for the Rea . 
Seekers through stern renouncement ye \ 
Denying Christs of part for Christ of who e , 
Refusing Christs of some, not Christ of . 

Rejecting Christs 

Renouncing Christs of merely 

Some tribal Lord for whom we may j 

Some truth or good unchristed y 

r 11.. . f a b e thy world and reign , 
Speak ’in'the still^ smallCice of simple hearts ; 



